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led to widespread agitation, culminating in open insurrection during 
the month of March. Order was finally restored by General Allenby 
who, upon his arrival in Egypt, promptly released the Nationalist 
leaders. Following the resignation of Hussein Rushdi Pasha on April 
23, the Sultan, with the assistance of General Allenby, formed a new 
cabinet on May 21 with Mahomed Said Pasha, a disciple of Cromer 
and Kitchener, as prime minister. — In October Australia successfully 
raised her seventh war loan. To care for her returning soldiers a 
Federal Department of Repatriation was established with branch de- 
partments in each state. Both in Australia and New Zealand every 
effort has been made to induce demobilized soldiers to take up land, 
and on June 23 the Minister of Lands of New South Wales reported 
that 3,500 men, returned from overseas, had already been placed on 
farms. For those soldiers who do not wish to take up land, national 
workshops are being established. In a speech on the budget the 
acting Premier, W. A. Watts, in a plea for economy, stated the esti- 
mated revenue to be ^39,219,591, offset by expenditures totaling £45,- 
344.595- To meet the deficit the government urged an increase of 30 
per cent, in the income tax and 20 per cent, in the land tax; the rate 
of taxation on liquors and amusements was also increased. To insure 
the preservation of those manufacturing enterprises inaugurated dur- 
ing the war, tariff rates were raised and a further increase is being 
advocated. During May, June and July Australia was engulfed in a 
series of great strikes which almost completely tied up the whole 
country. The Industrial Court was reported to be hopelessly congested 
and, in an effort to relieve the situation, the government has recently 
created the Government Workers' Tribunal. — At the Peace Conference 
Australia was represented by Premier Hughes and Sir Joseph Cook, 
Minister of the Navy, while Premier Massey and Sir Joseph Ward, 
Minister of Finance, represented New Zealand. — In South Africa the 
irreconcilable Nationalists continued to carry on active agitation for 
an independent republic. To this end a delegation journeyed to Paris 
to place the cause of the Nationalists before the Peace Conference. 
In receiving the delegation on June 5, Mr. Lloyd George stated that 
the Union of South Africa rested on a basic understanding between 
the British and the Dutch. The Premier advised the deputation not 
to attempt to undo the past but instead to throw their energies into 
the " great future which lies before United South Africa ". With the 
adoption of woman suffrage, South Africa is following the lead of the 
other British Dominions. — At the Peace Conference General Botha 
and General Smuts represented South Africa. 

XI. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

FRANCE. — Though the subject of many attacks, the Clemenceau 
Ministry is remarkable for its length of life. During the past year the 
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Government has been almost entirely occupied with problems relating 
to the war, to peace and to the after-war problems of labor, finance, 
trade and demobilization. — After a long trial, Louis J. Malvy, Radical 
Socialist and Minister of the Interior under three war premiers, who 
was charged with treacherous conduct during the war, was found 
guilty on August 6 of negligence of duty in office by a vote of 101 to 81 
and sentenced to five years' banishment. Another of the "defeatists ", 
Senator Charles Humbert, was acquitted on May 8. — On May 22, by a 
vote of 326 to 176, further action by the Chamber on the General Am- 
nesty bill was postponed. This measure, if passed, would not only 
whitewash Malvy and other convicted members of the Bonnet Rouge 
clique but would quash proceedings against Joseph Caillaux. — Imme- 
diately after the signing of the armistice the French Government took 
formal possession of Alsace-Lorraine, Metz, the capital of Lorraine, be- 
ing occupied on November 19, and Strassbourg, the capital of Alsace, 
on November 24. French civil government was promptly established 
in both of these provinces, although they were not technically restored 
until the signing of the Peace Treaty by Germany on June 28. — During 
the last two weeks of December the Socialists made a bitter attack on 
the Premier's peace policy. On December 30 important speeches were 
made in the Chamber of Deputies by M. Clemenceau and Foreign 
Minister Pichon. While avoiding all details of policy, the Premier 
defended the balance-of-power idea and frankly admitted that he be- 
lieved in a system of alliances. He stated that any " additional guar- 
antees " which would result from an international organization would 
be gratefully accepted by France and disclosed the fact that he had 
informed Lloyd George that he, like President Wilson, was not dis- 
posed to limit Great Britain's sea power. M. Pichon, replying to in- 
terpellations, discussed the limits of allied action in Russia and the 
necessity for it, declaring that no peace of justice would ever be pos- 
sible with Russia in civil war under a government which he pictured 
as " hateful and abominable ". The Chamber voted confidence in the 
Government. — In less than a month the atmosphere of the Chamber 
again became stormy when the Government was interpellated on the 
Russian question and army demobilization. In the course of the de- 
bate, M. Cachin, of the Left, bitterly declared that the French Gov- 
ernment was showing itself before the world as an international re- 
actionary. The Premier assured the Chamber that 1,200,000 soldiers 
would be discharged on February 15 and 2,000,000 more by March 31. 
The statement that the Government's attitude toward Russia had not 
changed was prefaced with a warning that there must be no useless 
interpellations during the Peace Conference. In spite of this admoni- 
tion the opposition made the March debate in the Chamber on the 
credits for April, May and June an occasion for a combined drive 
against the Government. Pichon was again made the target for 
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Socialist denunciation on the Russian policy and M. Klotz, Minister of 
Finance, was attacked for his unsatisfactory financial statements. 
Klotz announced that the yearly budget would be three or four times 
as great as before the war, the deficit being 21,750,000,000 francs. To 
meet the 10,000,000,000 francs deficit of 1919 he proposed an increase in 
direct taxes, as income tax, receipts from the liquidation of war stocks 
and a revision of the law governing the transportation of troops over 
France by charging the Allies for such transportation. He suggested 
that either rates of exchange be internationalized so that France 
would not be penalized in the purchase of raw materials by unfavor- 
able rates, or that the war debts of the Allies be pooled and guar- 
anteed by an allied union. There were numerous interpellations, and 
the situation became so tense that there were rumors that Klotz 
intended to resign. He held on, however, and in cabinet circles it 
was pointed out that the Finance Minister was embarrassed because 
as a delegate to the Peace Conference he had to confine himself 
to generalities on many points regarding which the Chamber desired 
specific information. In April the growing impatience over the 
lack of precise information regarding the proceedings of the Peace 
Conference threatened to result in the downfall of the Ministry. 
Both the Senate and the Chamber gave the Premier to understand 
that the country could no longer be kept in the dark regarding the 
peace terms. The budget committee of the Chamber insisted on the 
impossibility of framing a budget unless it knew the amount of in- 
demnity to be received from Germany. In reply, M. Pichon, quoting 
the Premier, boldly stated that the peace terms would be submitted to 
Parliament only after they had been signed by the enemy, and the 
Chamber expressed confidence by a vote of 344 to 166. Public confi- 
dence in the Ministry was strengthened by the continuation of its 
drastic policy toward food speculators and profiteers and by its sup- 
port of sane, progressive legislation. — In the midst of his labors M. 
Clemenceau narrowly escaped death on February 20, when he was 
shot, but not seriously wounded, by Emile Cottin, a French anarchist. 
His assailant was condemned to death on March 14, but at the in- 
stance of the Premier this sentence was commuted to ten years' im- 
prisonment. — Angry protests and threatening manifestations were 
made by the Radical Socialists when it was announced on March 30 
that Raoul Villain, who shot Jean Jaures, the French Socialist leader, 
at the outbreak of the war, had been acquitted by the Court of Assizes. 
— From statistics published on January 22 by the Minister of War 
the number of men mobilized by France during the war totaled 128,- 
372 officers and 5,064,000 men in the ranks. — Striking figures of war 
expenditures were given by M. Klotz, Minister of Finance, who stated 
on March 13 that more than 39,000,000,000 francs had been spent for 
artillery, 26,000,000,000 for shells and projectiles, and that 11,000,000,000 
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were required to pay the troops. The total expenditures of the Min- 
istry of War were 119,000,000,000 francs, while the Navy Department 
spent only 6,000,000,000. — In October a bill was enacted giving the 
government entire control of all French railways during the war and 
for a period of twelve months after its termination. — The new Elec- 
toral Reform bill, passed by the Chamber in May by a vote of 287 to 
138, was debated and amended in the Senate, where the measure passed 
by a vote of 129 to 4. The principal feature of the new law is the 
abrogation of the " scrutin d' arrondissement " and the revival of the 
" scrutin de liste " or " general ticket " system. The law also provides 
for the application of the principle of proportional representation in 
elections in which no party list has secured an absolute majority in 
the votes cast. Parliamentary elections have been set for October 12, 
1919. On April 3, during the debate on the Electoral Reform Bill, 
two important amendments were submitted: the first, presented by 
Henry Roulleaux-Dugage, providing that deputies might be elected 
without distinction of sex, was defeated by a vote of 302 to 187; the 
second, submitted by Louis Andrieux, giving the head of the family 
the right to vote without distinction of sex, was also defeated by a 
vote of 33s to 134. — The months of May and June were marked by 
serious labor disturbances, although a far-reaching eight-hour bill be- 
came law on April 23. On May 1, under Socialistic direction, all labor 
organizations in Paris ceased work. The Government took a firm 
stand, using troops to suppress disorders. As a protest against this 
action several Socialist under-secretaries attached to the Peace Con- 
ference resigned, but the Chamber of Deputies sustained the Govern- 
ment by an overwhelming majority. — During June and July attempts 
were again made to oust the Government. The retention of the 
censorship angered some of the journalists, and serious economic and 
industrial questions, such as the high cost of living, the necessity for 
increased taxation, the need of imports and the difficulty of stabil- 
izing exchange if freer importation were allowed, were centers of 
attack. The Ministry did not fall, but Clemenceau wisely strength- 
ened it at the crucial moment. M. Boret, the Food Minister, was re- 
placed by Joseph J. B. E. Noulens, a popular and able man, after the 
Chamber had by a vote shown its desire for a more energetic eco- 
nomic policy. Other ministerial changes were rumored, although 
confidence was expressed in the Government on July 23 by a vote of 
289 to 176. — A new political party, called La Democratic Nouvelle, pro- 
poses to perpetuate the Clemenceau tradition of stamping out Bolshe- 
vism, to eliminate political parasites and to establish " a respon- 
sible and competent power governing in the spirit of free institu- 
tions ". It would accomplish these ends by intelligent cooperation 
between all classes for the common good, complete separation of 
legislative and executive powers and the elimination of all unnecessary 
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formality in government. The French representatives at the Peace 
Conference were M. Clemenceau, M. Pichon, M. Tardieu, M. Klotz, 
M. Cambon and M. Bourgeois. 

ITALY. — War settlements, complications abroad and industrial 
disturbances at home produced a chaotic condition in Italian 
politics. On the Adriatic question. Nationalists and Imperialists, 
under the leadership of Baron Sonnino, resolutely adhered to the 
Treaty of London (April 26, 1915), which provided among other 
things for (1) the annexation of a large portion of Dalmatia; (2) per- 
manent retention of all thirteen islands of the so-called Dodecannese 
with their almost exclusively Greek population; and (3) inclusion 
within Italian boundaries of the German population at Northern Tyrol. 
These terms were contrary to the territorial aspirations of the Jugo- 
slavs and the Greeks, whose claims the Socialists acknowledged to be 
at least worthy of arbitration. The tremendous wave of nationalism 
which set in after the brilliant victory of Diaz and the signing of the 
armistice (see supra, p. 10) strengthened Baron Sonnino's position, 
much to the despair of the anti-annexationists. Hoping to stem the 
tide, Bissolati, the Socialist Minister of Military Aid and War Pen- 
sions, resigned on December 28 in protest against the Sonnino 
policy, which, Bissolati maintained, would discredit Italy in diplomatic 
circles and involve her in war with the Jugoslavs, who by this time 
were openly hostile. In attempting to justify his resignation, he 
declared that Italy should be content with Fiume as a free port 
under Italian rule, and Istria. Rather than drive Greece into an alli- 
ance with Jugoslavia he would have Italy relinquish claim to the 
Dodecannese in return for proper compensation. These principles 
were supported by part of the Ministry and by the Socialists and 
Clericals in parliament. The resignation of Bissolati proved to be the 
prelude to a ministerial crisis. Although President Wilson received 
a great ovation on his visit to Italy at the opening of the year it soon 
became definitely known that the United States was not in accord 
with the imperialistic policy of Baron Sonnino and especially with his 
views concerning Fiume. Signor Nitti, Minister of the Treasury, 
offered to leave office on January 12. A few days later, together 
with the other Moderates, he tendered his resignation. Nitti un- 
doubtedly desired to force the Prime Minister and Sonnino from 
office in the hope that he would be called upon to form a Govern- 
ment which, with strong Socialist and Clerical support, would repu- 
diate the Treaty of London and institute a policy of concessions 
to Jugoslavia. Instead, however, Orlando and Sonnino retained their 
portfolios, though a number of ministerial changes were made. A min- 
istry of Reconstruction for Invaded Territory was created and Signor 
Fradeletto, former Minister of Public Instruction, was made its 
chief. The new ministers were all staunch supporters of Italy's claims 
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to Fiume and the Dalmatian coast. — After laboring for weeks in an 
effort to persuade the Italians to modify their claims, President Wil- 
son on April 23 issued an emphatic public statement in which he 
stressed the importance of Fiume to the newly liberated states and 
made a direct appeal to the Italian people to forego the extreme de- 
mands of their Government and to win, by a policy of generosity, the 
friendship of their new neighbors. This appeal raised a furious 
clamor in Italy. Orlando and Sonnino, who temporarily withdrew 
from the Peace Conference, received an enthusiastic ovation on 
their return to Rome, and confidence in the Government was ex- 
pressed by a vote of 382 to 40, the latter number coming from the 
intransigeant Socialist group headed by Signor Surato, which was 
uncompromisingly pledged to a policy of self-determination. But 
the reconstructed Orlando Ministry was doomed. The failure of the 
Italian delegation to satisfy the national aspirations in the Adriatic 
and the utter inability of the Ministry to cope with the internal 
problems, especially strikes and the rising cost of living, led to the 
overthrow of the Orlando-Sonnino Government on June 19 by a vote 
of 259 to 78. Nitti, known as a political lieutenant of Giolitti, was 
summoned by the King to form a cabinet. Taking the portfolio of 
Minister of the Interior, the new Premier selected as the more 
important members of the Ministry; Tommaso Tittoni, Foreign 
Affairs; Luigi Rossi, Colonies; Lieutenant-General Albricci, War; 
Francesco Ledesco, Finance; and Rear-Admiral Sechi, Marine. De- 
spite vociferous opposition in the country, the Chamber on July 14, by 
a vote of 257 to in, expressed confidence in the Premier. — The action 
of the Vatican in removing the restrictions upon the participation 
of Catholics in political affairs made possible the formation of the 
Catholic Popular Party. This organization was not over-friendly to 
the Orlando Government and at the time of Nitti's withdrawal it 
favored a compromise on the Adriatic question. After indicating that 
it stood for a rigid reorganization of the nation's finances, guarantee- 
ing the rights of labor and a more equitable solution of the agrarian 
problem, the party in a manifesto stated that its program included pro- 
portional representation, reform of the Senate to make it representative 
of the nation's organic corporations, administrative decentralization 
and advocacy of a League of Nations on the lines of general disarma- 
ment, publicity of treaties and compulsory arbitration. Until the fall 
of the Orlando Ministry, Italy was represented at the Peace Confer- 
ence by Signor Orlando, Baron Sonnino, General Di Robilant, Salva- 
tore Barzilai, Marquis Salvago-Raggi and Signor Salandra. 

RUSSIA. — During the past year there has been no diminution in 
the relentless opposition to the Lenine Government. That Lenine has 
survived seems to be due principally to two basic causes: The opposi- 
tion groups, whether reactionary or otherwise, have been unable to 
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unite sufficiently to drive the Bolsheviki from power; and the masses, 
either from fear of the reactionaries or for other reasons, have seem- 
ingly supported the Bolshevik Government. Little is definitely known 
about the internal political affairs of Soviet Russia. During the year 
it appears that Lenine, by admitting Martov into the Government, has 
allied himself with the Mensheviks. It has also been currently reported 
that he has come to an agreement with Schernov, the leader of the 
Center Social Revolutionaries, and that he has sought to gain the sup- 
port of the professors and technical intelligentsia. — Opposition gov- 
ernments have been set up with only mediocre success. The first of 
these, the so-called "Government of the North", was established under 
the leadership of the famous revolutionary socialist, Nikolai Tschai- 
kovsky, during the first weeks of August and shortly after the landing 
of allied forces at Archangel (see infra, p. 121). This government an- 
nounced its assumption of power in a proclamation signed by the 
members of the abortive Constituent Assembly (see last Record, p. 51) 
representing the provinces of Novgorod, Archangel, Vologda, Viatka, 
Kazan and Samara. Its political program provided for the organiza- 
tion of Russia on a democratic basis, the reestablishment of local self- 
government with universal suffrage, the reorganization of the national 
army, renewal of the war against Germany and the repudiation of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty. Labor unions and war organizations were to 
be allowed to function freely and local governments were to control 
the food supply. While the new government abolished Soviet insti- 
tutions and ordered the arrest of all Soviet officials, it retained the 
Bolshevist policy of nationalizing various branches of industry and 
finance. Although financed in part by the British, backed by the 
Social Revolutionists and the Menshevik wing of the Social Demo- 
crats and strengthened by the presence of allied troops, Tschai- 
kovsky's government was overthrown on September 8 and its leaders 
expelled from Archangel. This bold stroke was the work of a group 
of reactionaries headed by an army officer named Chaplin, anti- 
German and anti-Bolshevik and not unfriendly to the Entente. Allied 
diplomatic and military chiefs at Archangel asked that Tschaikov- 
sky's government be restored to power. Their summary demand 
was complied with on September 12. The restored government, how- 
ever, assumed a position subordinate to a government set up in Sep- 
tember at Samara on the Volga by 200 members (moderates) of the 
Constituent Assembly which had been dissolved by the Bolsheviki. 
This government, which proposed to assume control of all Russia, 
was headed by Avksentief, formerly Minister of the Interior in the 
Kerensky Cabinet, assisted by General Alexeieff, the well-known mili- 
tary leader. With the capture of Samara by the Bolsheviki the new 
government ceased to function. — A serious effort to centralize author- 
ity and unify action in combating Bolshevism was made late in Sep- 
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tember when a national congress assembled at Ufa. This meeting 
was attended by members of the Constituent Assembly, represen- 
tatives of the provisional governments of Siberia, the Cossacks, the 
Kirghiz Tartars, the Zemstvos and all political parties except the 
Bolsheviki, social bodies and labor groups. — It organized an All- 
Russian provisional government, claiming to be the successor of 
the Kerensky Government of 1917 and, as such, to have dictatorial 
power. It chose a directorate of five members consisting of Nikolai 
Avksentief (Socialist) as president; Peter Vologodsk (Socialist) of 
the western government of Siberia, as prime minister; N. Tschai- 
kovsky (Socialist) of the Archangel government; N. Astrov (Cadet), 
former Mayor of Moscow; and General Vassili Boldrev (non-party) 
as commander-in-chief. This government, supported by Kerensky, was 
forced out of Europe in October; it joined the government of Omsk 
and became the fourth to be set up in that city. — Siberia, too, had had 
its succession of anti-Bolshevik governments. In May, 1918, General 
Semenoff and General Kolchak set up an independent government 
in Eastern Siberia beyond Lake Baikal. On July 14 General Hor- 
vath, at Harbin, had appointed a provisional war cabinet for Siberia, 
styling himself prime minister. During the same month another 
provisional Siberian government was established at Omsk but was 
overthrown. It was quickly followed by still another, which met with 
a similar fate. Minister of War Mikaelov unsuccessfully attempted 
the overthrow of a third. At Omsk efforts were made to build up a 
powerful army, with the Czechoslovaks as a nucleus; they, how- 
ever, wished to return to their native land. On November 7 an ap- 
peal was presented to President Wilson by President Avksentief, 
asking for American and allied recognition and aid, but in less than 
two weeks Avksentief was in prison and the supreme power was in 
the hands of Kolchak, aided and abetted by Horvath, who announced 
the coup as a counter-measure against the radicals. By this action 
Kolchak, reported to be anti-Socialist and anti-Semitic, militaristic 
and monarchistic, eliminated the few remaining radicals. His gov- 
ernment proved to be more stable than its predecessors; its reputa- 
tion for establishing " law and order " and the military success which 
it achieved against the Bolsheviki finally resulted in its conditional 
recognition on June 12 by Japan and the Council of Four. Kolchak 
agreed to hold elections for a constituent assembly as soon as he 
should reach Moscow, or, if conditions should then be too disturbed 
to hold elections, to reconvoke the former constituent assembly and 
to recognize the independence of Finland and Poland and come to an 
amicable arrangement with other governments in the territories of 
the former Russian empire. The associated powers in turn agreed 
to supply arms, munitions, food and money, but not troops, in assist- 
ing the recognized government. — Following the landing of allied 
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forces at Vladivostok and at Murmansk (see last Record, p. 56) there 
was considerable agitation in the allied countries for military inter- 
vention on a large scale, but the United States, believing it would re- 
sult in greater confusion and misunderstanding, was reluctant to 
accede to such a course and was supported by the liberals of the 
allied countries. By August 3 the American Government concluded 
that a certain measure of military action was justified. A statement of 
American intentions was issued declaring the " only present object " 
for which troops would be employed would be to guard military stores 
and to render such aid as might be acceptable to the Russian people 
in the organization of their own self-defence. It further declared 
that the United States did not contemplate interference with the 
political sovereignty of Russia or intervention in her internal affairs. 
On August 8 the British Government issued a similar declaration, 
stating that it would retain no Russian territory and that it was for 
the Russian people " to decide their form of government and to find 
a solution for their social problems ". Like assurances given by the 
Japanese Government were concurred in by the other Allies. Mean- 
while on August 4 allied troops had landed at Archangel and Vladi- 
vostok. Neither of these expeditions contributed in any measurable 
degree to the defeat of Germany but rather served to irritate the 
Soviet Republic. Apparently fearing that the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the allied countries might assist the anti-Bolshevik elements 
in the north, the Soviet authorities insisted that the allied envoys 
stationed at Vologda should either go to Moscow or leave the coun- 
try. The latter chose to move to Archangel within the protection of 
allied troops. The Lenine Government declared that a " state of de- 
fense" existed between the Soviet Republic and the Entente coun- 
tries. On August 2, however, the Soviet authorities in Petrograd ad- 
vised the American vice-consul that a state of war existed between 
Russia and the United States, whereupon he lowered his flag, notified 
all Americans to leave the country and turned over his interests to 
the Norwegian consul. The tension was not lessened when on August 
10 the Bolshevist authorities in Moscow arrested and forcibly de- 
tained the French and British consuls stationed in that city, intimat- 
ing that such action was in retaliation for the attack of the British 
upon Bolsheviki at Archangel. In reprisal Great Britain promptly 
placed M. Litvinoff, the Bolshevist emissary in London, under arrest. 
These events were followed on August 29 by the publication of a 
decree by the Soviet Government ordering the arrest and internment 
of all French and British subjects between the ages of 18 and 40 on 
the charge of rendering assistance to the anti-Bolshevists. Two days 
later the British Embassy at Petrograd was forcibly entered and 
sacked by Bolshevik troops and a naval attache who tried to de- 
fend it was killed. The British Government protested against this 
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act, demanded immediate reparation and punishment for the guilty 
parties and threatened to outlaw the members of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment if it should fail to give complete satisfaction or should 
permit further acts of violence against British subjects. By Septem- 
ber 8 it was announced that the British and Bolshevik authorities had 
reached an agreement, whereby the British and French diplomatic 
and consular officers were released in exchange for the Bolshevik 
representative at London and such other Russian citizens as wished to 
accompany him. Accordingly on September 25 Litvinoff and a group 
of his compatriots left the English capital. The American consul at 
Moscow, acting under orders of the State Department, left Russia 
and arrived at Stockholm on September 26. Completely encircled by 
enemies, frightened by the successful terroristic acts which led to the 
death of prominent officials and fearing a counter-revolution, the 
Soviet Republic had decreed a reign of terror. The wholesale execu- 
tion or imprisonment of all persons suspected of disaffection toward 
the Bolsheviki was not lessened by the unsuccessful attempt on the 
part of Dora Kaplan, a member of the Social Revolutionary party, to 
assassinate Premier Lenine on August 30; nor were the vigorous 
protests of the neutral diplomats at Moscow against the outrages of 
the Bolshevist terror of any avail. Finally the United States, in an 
effort to check the indiscriminate slaughter, addressed an appeal to 
all the associated and neutral governments urging them to express 
their condemnation of the ruthless barbarism. Similar appeals were 
issued by the Ukrainian council and by anti-Bolshevist organizations 
in Russia, and it was even reported that the German military author- 
ities, alarmed by the horror and indignation excited all over the world 
by these outrages, brought pressure to bear upon the Bolsheviki. 
Finally a decree rescinding the reign of terror was issued by the 
Soviet Central Executive Committee on September 26. On October 24 
Tchitcherin, the Bolshevik Minister of Foreign Affairs, made ineffec- 
tual overtures to the United States and the allied governments for 
an armistice with the Entente. — After several months of negotiation 
three agreements supplementary to the Brest-Litovsk treaty were 
signed in Berlin by the representatives of the two contracting parties. 
By these treaties, ratified on September 6, Russia was to " employ at 
once all the means at her disposal to expel the Entente forces from 
North Russian territory in observance of her neutrality", and in re- 
turn Germany guaranteed to prevent Finnish attacks on Russian 
territory. Russia furthermore agreed to renounce all sovereign 
claims to the Baltic states of Esthonia and Livonia and all interfer- 
ence in their internal affairs. Russia was assured an outlet for 
transit of goods through Esthonia, Livonia, Courland and Lithuania 
and was also to enjoy free harbor zones on the Baltic. Germany 
agreed to guarantee the security of the Russian coastal and fishing 
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fleets in Russian waters. While Russia consented to German recog- 
nition of Georgian independence, Germany agreed to evacuate the 
districts on the Black Sea (with the exception of the Caucasus) as 
soon as peace should be concluded between Russia and the Ukraine. 
Concerning the Don coal basin, an arrangement was made by which 
Russia should receive three tons of coal for every ton of oil which 
Germany should receive from Baku, but Germany should obtain at 
least one-fourth of Baku's total oil output. Russia agreed to pay 
6,000,000,000 marks to Germany, partly in gold and ruble notes, for the 
indemnification of Germans who had suffered loss on Russian territory 
and for the expenses incurred by Germany in housing and feeding 
Russian prisoners. Of this sum, 1,500,000,000 marks in cash were to 
be paid in five installments, the first to be due September 10 and 
the last December 3, 1918; 1,000,000,000 marks in goods were to be 
paid in quarterly installments continuing until March 31, 1920; 2,500,- 
000,000 marks were to be floated as a six per cent. Russian loan; and 
the remaining 1,000,000,000 marks were to be paid jointly by Ukraine 
and Finland, although payment was guaranteed by Russia. The first 
installment of the Russian debt having been paid during October, 
the Germans, in accordance with an agreement of September 15, began 
to evacuate all Russian territory, and the evacuated regions were 
immediately occupied by Bolshevist troops. On November 4 it was 
stated that the Soviet Government had stopped payment on the 
war indemnity; two days later the German Government, having pre- 
viously discovered that the Russian embassy at Berlin was a center 
of revolutionary propaganda, demanded the withdrawal of all Russian 
diplomatic representatives. In view of this demand it is interesting 
to note that in September the United States officially published a 
series of sensational documents obtained in Russia, purporting to show 
that intimate relations had existed between Germany and Lenine and 
Trotsky from the very inception of the Bolshevist movement. — The 
allied troops in Russia were not withdrawn after the signing of the 
armistice with Germany; their retention was due to the prevailing 
opinion of Russian anti-Bolshevists and conservative statesmen the 
world over that the Soviet Republic should be overthrown, Bolshevism 
destroyed and a government of "law and order" substituted for the 
Lenine regime. Two methods of procedure were possible: either to 
crush the Bolsheviki by military force, or to surround them with a 
cordon of hostile states and armies, isolate them and by means of 
a stringent blockade starve them into submission. Both alterna- 
tives were tried. The troops in northern Russia and Siberia were 
to continue their cooperation with the anti-Bolshevik and Czecho- 
slovak forces. In November French troops occupied Odessa. These 
expeditions were not successful and, with the exception of the land- 
owners, former officials and part of the Cossacks, the Russian people 
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did not rally to their support. The Allies were reluctant to withdraw 
their troops even though insistent demands were made by the Soviet 
authorities and by individuals in Europe and America. In supporting 
his resolution demanding the withdrawal of American troops from 
Russia, Senator Hiram Johnson of California on January 29 char- 
acterized allied intervention as a " miserable adventure " and allied 
dealings with Russia as an " exhibition of the crassest stupidity ". 
Among those defending intervention were Senator Hitchcock of Ne- 
braska, Stephen Pichon, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Lord 
Milner and Lord Curzon of Great Britain. In January a proposal 
made by the British Government for a more conciliatory policy 
toward Soviet Russia failed, and then the second alternative, the 
"sanitary" cordon, was employed. Allied forces held the gateway 
to the north; Czechoslovak, Russian and allied troops controlled 
the trans-Siberian railroad eastward from Omsk; Cossack and British 
troops dominated Turkestan and trans-Caucasia; an allied squadron 
in the Black Sea supported the French and Greek forces at Odessa; 
and buffer states barred the western front. This plan resulted in a 
desultory war between the Bolshevists and anti-Bolshevists which is 
now of over a year's duration. On the northern front the Allies and 
Russian White Guards, totaling approximately 15,000 men, achieved 
only slight military success. After a storm of criticism, it was 
officially stated on January 17 that all allied forces on this front 
would be withdrawn as soon as possible. On April 10 it was 
officially disclosed that the American forces were discontented and 
had threatened a general mutiny, and in June they were withdrawn. 
The speedy departure of all the allied troops from the northern 
front was indicated by Mr. Churchill when in the House of Com- 
mons on May 30 he explained that all military operations on this 
front would be transferred to the Russian troops opposed to the 
Bolsheviki. The British contingents were withdrawn on June 14. — 
On the eastern or Siberian front considerable progress was made at 
first by the combined anti-Bolshevik forces under the unified com- 
mand of the French general, Jules Janin. The troops on this front 
were aided by the appointment in February of an interallied com- 
mittee for the supervision of the Siberian railway system. In March 
the anti-Bolshevist forces held a line running from Omsk westwardly 
through Orenburg beyond Perm to the northwest. During the 
spring this line was slightly advanced, but in May Kolchak's armies 
encountered severe defeats. During June and July they strove des- 
perately to regain their lost ground, but the Bolshevik forces suc- 
ceeded in taking the important center of Ufa capturing Perm, and 
by the end of July the Siberian armies were hard pressed against 
the Urals. — Little headway has been made on the southern fronts. 
To the north of the Caspian the Ural Cossacks in April began 
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an unsuccessful offensive in an effort to connect their lines with the 
Orenburg Cossacks on the left wing of the main Siberian army. In 
March the Cossack generals, Krasnov and Denikine, aided by the 
British, were holding the region between the Black and Caspian seas 
and were hoping to advance up the Don and the Volga. In less than 
two months the Don Cossacks were almost surrounded by Trotsky's 
forces and Denikine's army was being attacked by Bolsheviki on the 
north as well as by Georgians on the south. The British were forced 
to give up the valuable trans-Caspian region but Kolchak's hold on 
Orenburg prevented the Bolsheviki from deriving any advantage 
from its acquisition. By August 1 General Denikine, aided by British 
tanks, munitions and men, had achieved brilliant and phenomenal vic- 
tories over the Bolshevik armies. Not only did he retake the Don 
and Donetz basins, but large quantities of supplies and booty were re- 
ported to have fallen into his hands. — With the overthrow of Skoro- 
padski, a Cossack hetman set up by the Germans as dictator in the 
Ukraine, the Poles seized Kholm and Eastern Galicia; the Ruman- 
ians with French sanction occupied Bessarabia; the Turks claimed 
Crimea; the Cossacks, aided by the British, attacked the Ukrainians 
on the east and the Bolsheviki pushed down from the north while 
French, reinforced by Greeks and Senegalese, occupied Odessa. The 
Ukrainians, opposed to all these claimants, rallied around General 
Pettiura and Vladimir Vinnichenko, former Premier of the Ukraine 
Republic, both members of the Social Democratic party. These lead- 
ers had sufficient men but lacked money, officers and transportation 
experts; and their urgent appeals to the Allies for assistance met with 
no response. In March Pettiura was driven out of Kiev after having 
failed to gain the aid of the French, who were willing to render 
assistance only on condition that France should have complete mili- 
tary and industrial control of Ukraine for an indefinite period. Two 
months prior to the evacuation of Kiev the petition of the Ukrai- 
nian representative at Paris for admission to the Peace Conference as 
the representative of an independent state was refused. The situation 
was more complicated when it became known that the French were 
committed to support the Poles in their claim to Eastern Galicia 
where the population is predominantly Ukrainian, except in the city 
of Lemberg (see infra, p. 127). The peasants, convinced that the 
British and French, especially the latter, intended to deprive them of 
their land and liberty and to set up a reactionary regime, joined the 
ranks of the Bolsheviki. Instead of pushing triumphantly northward 
and winning brilliant victories over the Bolsheviki and capturing 
Kiev, as was fictitiously reported, a Franco- Grecian army of 50,000, 
after advancing a short distance from the coast, was defeated and 
abandoned Odessa on April 6. By May 1 Kherson and Sevastopol 
were in the hands of the Bolsheviki. — To the west a Franco-Rumanian 
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expedition, organized in November by General Berthelot, advanced 
toward Kiev in December, but was soon forced to retire to the Ru- 
manian frontier. In May Kiev was recovered by General Pettiura, 
who threatened the Bolshevik communications to Odessa. — That 
a policy of conciliation was to be used in handling the Ukrainian 
situation seemed evident when on May 3, in response to a renewed 
appeal for help, President Wilson invited the Ukrainian government 
to send a delegation to Paris to confer about the territorial claims in 
dispute between the Ukrainians and the Poles. — After the withdrawal 
of the Germans the Kingdom of Lithuania proclaimed itself an inde- 
pendent republic and elected Karl Ullman as president. In March it 
was announced that Lithuania had been recognized by Switzerland, 
Denmark and Sweden. 

POLAND. — Distracted by the ambitions and jealousies of various 
political groups, reborn Poland has been beset with difficulties. The 
Steckowaki cabinet, representing middle-class liberal interests, was 
succeeded in the latter part of October by a reactionary government 
headed by SwienzynskL Failing to receive support, the new cabinet 
attempted to abolish the Polish Regency Council, but was dismissed 
by the Council which on November 14 entrusted General Pilsudski 
with dictatorial power. He at once formed a new Ministry, assuming 
the portfolio of Minister of War; Andreas Moraczewski, a Galician 
Socialist leader, was made Prime Minister, and Leon Fasikewski, a 
journalist, was made Minister of Foreign Affairs. The other members 
included representatives of Russian, Austrian and Prussian Poland. 
Pilsudski set to work to stamp out Bolshevism and to inaugurate a 
constructive program. His government, however, was hampered by 
the National Democrats and the aristocratic and imperialistic party 
led by M. Paderewski, who claimed to represent four million Poles 
in America, and by Dmowski, who headed the Paris Committee of 
Exiled Poles, a group which was reputed to have the support of 
the British and French reactionaries. After abortive attempts to 
seize and intimidate the Pilsudski government, Paderewski on Jan- 
uary 19 succeeded in forming a coalition cabinet for the " Provisional 
Government of Poland ". In the new government M. Paderewski 
became Premier and Foreign Minister; M. Wojciechowski, Minister 
of the Interior; M. Honcia, Minister of Commerce; M. Englich, Min- 
ister of Finance; M. Janisseewski, Minister of Pubic Health; M. Eber- 
hardt, Minister of Communications; M. Lindq, Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs; M. Janicki, Minister of Agriculture; M. Przesmycki, Min- 
ister of Arts; M. Ivonovski, Minister of Labor; M. Minkiewicz, Min- 
ister of Food; M. Suinski, Minister of Justice; M. Pruchnik, Minister 
of Public Works. A constituent assembly, elected by decree of the 
new government, met at Warsaw on February 9, the seats being dis- 
tributed as follows: National Democrats, 91; Polish Peasants, Si; 
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Peasants' Union, 19; Socialists, 14; Workmen's Unions, 7; Jewish 
Party, 8; United Polish Peasants, 6; German Colonists, 2. — The Pade- 
rewski government has had a stormy career; in its desire for an 
enlarged Poland it came into conflict with the Czechoslovaks who 
coveted Austrian Silesia, rich in mineral resources. This difficulty 
was temporarily adjusted when the Peace Conference notified both 
hostile parties that pending the final adjustment of the Czecho-Polish 
frontier the disputed zone would be occupied by allied troops. A 
similar conflict of over a year's duration, which is still unsettled, 
has raged in eastern Galicia between the Poles and the Ukrainians. 
The rich oil regions appear to be the objective desired by both bel- 
ligerents. The continued Polish successes compelled the Ukrainians 
on May 19 to request an armistice. The Ukrainian National Com- 
mittee asserted that 75 per cent, of the population of Galicia is Ukrai- 
nian and in a memorial to President Wilson on July 9 protested 
against the ratification of any treaty giving the Poles control of east- 
ern Galicia. — On the eastern frontier there has been almost incessant 
warfare between the Poles and the Russian Bolsheviki. — The Lithu- 
anians, a portion of whose territory has been occupied by the Polish 
armies, have vehemently protested against such occupation on the 
ground that it violated their national rights and their aspirations for 
an autonomous Lithuania. — The Poles have also had trouble with the 
Germans on the western frontier. — They were dissatisfied with the 
terms of the special Polish treaty signed by the principal allied and 
associated powers on June 28, by which Poland is bound to protect 
minorities against discrimination, to assume payment of such a share 
of the Russian debt as should be assigned to her by the Interallied 
Commission and to support important international postal, railway, 
telegraphic and other conventions incidental to the status of national- 
ity. — The assembly on May 26 declared that there would be no forcible 
annexation of Lithuania and at the same time expressed its confi- 
dence in Premier Paderewski. — Reports of anti-Jewish pogroms in 
many Polish cities led to bitter denunciation of the government, but 
Paderewski issued a statement to the effect that practically no 
pogroms had occurred in Poland during his tenure of office. Hugh 
Gibson, American Minister at Warsaw, later officially announced 
that reports of pogroms were " very much exaggerated ". An allied 
mission composed of Henry Morgenthau, General Edgar Jadwin and 
Homer Johnson has recently been dispatched to Poland to investigate 
conditions. Reports of food scarcity with resultant misery and star- 
vation in urban centers were current in June and July. 

FINLAND. — Soon after the announcement on October 9 that the 
Finnish Landtag, from which nearly all the Social Democratic 
deputies had been excluded, had elected Prince Frederick Charles of 
Hesse, brother-in-law of the German Emperor, as King of Finland, 
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France severed the semi-official relations which had for some time 
been maintained with Finland. On October 13 Finland requested 
Germany to withdraw her troops from Finnish territory, but it 
was not until after the collapse of Germany that the Finns were able 
to rid themselves of German influence. On December 13 a peace- 
ful revolution was effected when the resignation of Dictator Svin- 
hufvud, pro-German in sympathy, was accepted by the Landtag and 
Prime Minister Paaskivi was succeeded by General Mannerheim, the 
organizer of the Finnish White Guard, who was also made Regent 
and as such practically had dictatorial power. After completing the 
task of ridding his country of all Bolshevist activities, he directed 
his efforts against the Russian Reds. As a necessary preliminary to 
a campaign against Petrograd in which the Finnish army was to play 
a prominent part, the independence of the Republic of Finland was 
recognized by the British and American Governments on May 5. It 
is interesting to note that the Finns have laid claim to a considerable 
portion of the Russian borderland from the Murmansk and Karelian 
coasts down to the gulf of Finland, and it is possible that unless 
Russia as a whole is reconstructed, Finland and Esthonia may unite 
to form a single national state including Petrograd. On July 25 the 
Diet elected Professor K. J. Stalberg president of the republic by a 
vote of 143 to 50 over his opponent, General Mannerheim. Professor 
Stalberg, who for several years has been the leader of the National 
Progressive party, is a staunch advocate of democratic reforms. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.— The collapse and disruption of the Dual 
Monarchy was clearly foreshadowed by the chain of events which 
rapidly succeeded each other following Baron Burian's futile peace 
drive of July 15. Racial quarrels coupled with scarcity of food, un- 
employment and war-weariness resulted in strikes, riots, demonstra- 
tions against the government and, not infrequently, in formidable 
separatist movements. In Austria the Seydler Government lasted 
until July 22, when it resigned and Baron von Hussarek, more accept- 
able to the Polish element, became Prime Minister. After reappoint- 
ing all the members of the former ministry, with the exception of 
Seydler, he announced a program which called for a complete re- 
organization of the finance, administration and food departments. 
On August 16 further extensive reforms were promised, including 
revision of the constitution, federalization of the empire and grant 
of autonomy to the Czechs and other non-German people whose atti- 
tude had been a constant embarrassment to the Government. Lack 
of harmony among the various groups prevented the execution of any 
reforms and only the support of part of the Polish deputies enabled 
the Hussarek Ministry to remain in office until October 5. On October 
26 Dr. Heinrich Lammasch, a peace advocate, was tendered the pre- 
miership but it was then too late to check the process of dissolution 
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which had set in. — On the Italian front the Austrian armies were 
being battered to pieces; throughout the empire anarchy reigned. 
Revolutionary demonstrations against the Hapsburgs occurred every- 
where; a so-called constituent German national assembly met at 
Vienna on October 21 and in a unanimous resolution declared it to be 
the will of the German people in Austria to determine their own 
destiny and form an independent state. On the 30th, amidst the 
acclamations of students, soldiers and workmen, a provisional gov- 
ernment was organized and a republic proclaimed. The climax came 
on November 3 when the Emperor abdicated.. At this time a power- 
ful group of German Austrians, known as the German National Com- 
mittee, expressed their desire to be annexed to Germany. — In Hungary 
the movement to sever relations with Austria proceeded rapidly. As 
early as October 17 the Diet adopted a resolution declaring Hungary 
to be entirely independent except for the personal union through the 
Emperor; such action virtually involved the abrogation of the Joint 
Ministries. A week later Count Karolyi, for many years leader of the 
Hungarian Independent party, in a sharp attack on the Ministry de- 
manded the resignation of Dr. Wekerle, the Prime Minister, with the 
result that on October 25 the latter retired in favor of Count Albert 
Apponyi, whose tenure of office was of short duration. In desperation 
the King attempted to save his dynasty by summoning Karolyi to form 
a ministry and causing a proclamation to be issued announcing his in- 
tention to concede the independence of Hungary; but it was too late. 
On November 1 the assassination of Count Tisza, a former reaction- 
ary premier, was announced and the next day Count Karolyi informed 
the Diet that the Emperor had freed the Government of its oath of 
fidelity. The following day the parliament, styling itself a National 
Assembly, proclaimed Hungary a republic with Count Karolyi as 
Prime Minister and Count Batthyani as minister of foreign affairs. 
The other members of the cabinet belonged either to Liberal or Rad- 
ical groups. The republic was formally proclaimed on November 16. 
The new Government was enthusiastically welcomed and at once re- 
stored to the nation the rights which had been denied it by the old 
regime. The Republic of Czechoslovakia, the first of the new states 
to be organized on the ruins of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire, com- 
posed of the former Austrian territories of Bohemia, Moravia, part of 
Silesia and the district of Hungary known as Slovakia, has a popula- 
tion of about 13,000,000. The Czechoslovak National Council, recog- 
nized by all the leading Entente governments as the new nation's 
provisional government, had its headquarters in Paris, where on Octo- 
ber 18 it adopted a declaration of independence. Ten days later a 
republic was proclaimed at Prague. A draft of the constitution, mod- 
eled after that of the United States, was completed November 2, and 
on the 10th Professor T. G. Masaryk, chairman of the Czechoslovak 
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National Council, was elected first President by representatives of the 
eight political parties assembled at Geneva, Switzerland. His election 
was ratified at the first session of the National Assembly on Novem- 
ber 10. Dr. Karl Kramarz was chosen Premier and Voita Benes Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. Professor Masaryk assumed the duties of 
his office on December 20. The young republic has been confronted 
with serious boundary disputes with Poland and Hungary as well as 
internal troubles of a political nature, due largely to the policy of 
Premier Kramarz who has long been identified with the Czech con- 
servatives and who openly favored the maintenance of large landed 
estates. Increasing opposition by the Agrarians and Socialists finally 
led to the fall of the Kramarz cabinet on July 5 and a new ministry, 
consisting only of Social Democrats and Agrarian Socialists, headed 
by the Socialist Vlastimil Tusar, Prime Minister, succeeded to power. 
The dispute with Poland over the Teschen coal-mines has been re- 
ferred to a mixed commission. — The Jugoslavs, or southern Slavs, 
comprising the three national elements of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
numbering approximately 12,000,000 and occupying the territory 
formed by Serbia, Montenegro and portions of the former Hapsburg 
empire, succeeded toward the close of 1918 in forming a unitary state. 
To counteract this plan the Emperor promised to form Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and Croatia into a single autonomous state of the Em- 
pire. The promise was disregarded and on November 3 a Jugoslav 
government, republican in form, was formally proclaimed at Agram, 
Croatia, and Joseph Pogaonik was chosen President. Three weeks 
later the Jugoslav National Council voted for union with Serbia and 
Montenegro and to bestow the regency upon Crown Prince Alex- 
ander of Serbia. Accordingly on December 1 a delegation of 24 mem- 
bers of the National Council journeyed to Belgrade and in an address 
to the Prince Regent urged unification of all the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes, and, as a step toward this end, the creation of a representa- 
tive body consisting of all the members of the Agram National Coun- 
cil, 50 Serbian and 5 Montenegrin delegates. This representative body 
was to remain in session until a constituent assembly should be 
elected. Prince Alexander, replying in the name of his father, King 
Peter of Serbia, proclaimed the union of Serbia and the other Jugo- 
slav countries. Simultaneously the Grand National Council of Monte- 
negro voted to depose King Nicholas and to unite with the new state. 
On December 21 it was announced that a ministry had been consti- 
tuted under the leadership of the former Serbian Premier, M. Protitch. 
The new Government, which has been recognized by all the leading 
powers, began its career with a serious controversy with Italy over 
territorial boundaries; it has also been confronted by bitter opposition 
from those groups who are opposed to a unitary state and who favor 
a federated union. Tendencies of revolt against Serbian dominance 
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have not been infrequent. — The Provisional Government of the newly- 
created republic of German Austria, in a note transmitted to the diplo- 
matic corps in Vienna early in January, expressed the hope that it 
would receive the recognition of all civilized nations. In elections to 
a national constituent assembly, held on February 16, the Socialist 
party received 1,210,000 out of a total of about 3,000,000 votes cast; 
the Christian Socialist party, 1,039,000; various groups of German Na- 
tionals, 593,000, while the balance was divided among pro-Bavarian, 
Czechoslovak and Jewish National factions. Herr Seitz was chosen 
President and in the cabinet appointed by the assembly on March 15 
Dr. Karl Renner was named as Chancellor and Otto Bauer as Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs. The German Nationalists declined to accept 
portfolios. The Government, conciliatory in attitude, has attempted 
to socialize industry, to better the condition of the agrarian population 
and to bring about cooperation between the productive workers of 
town and country. In its efforts, both domestic and foreign, it has 
been severely handicapped by internal troubles due largely to scar- 
city of food, unemployment and the spread of Bolshevist doctrines. 
These factors were in part responsible for serious outbreaks during 
the spring and early summer, culminating in a great Communist 
demonstration in Vienna on June 15. This was quelled but popular 
discontent was not allayed. On June 21 the railway men, who struck 
for higher wages in March, again demanded more pay, which was 
promised. The embarrassing position of the government was not 
lessened when the terms of the Austrian Peace Treaty became known. 
The economic and territorial provisions were violently criticized and 
popular indignation ran high.— A diplomatic crisis with Soviet Hun- 
gary developed in July, which resulted in the demand that the Hun- 
garian Minister, Czobel, be recalled. Owing to opposition on the 
part of the allied governments and to a growing realization of the 
tremendous burdens Austria would have to share, the plan for union 
with Germany, at first enthusiastically advocated, was finally aban- 
doned. — Unstabilized, with utter lack of cohesion between the various 
political factions and menaced by the encroachments of her neigh- 
bors, the new Hungarian Republic, under the leadership of Count 
Michael Karolyi, faced tremendous difficulties from its inception. In 
November Karolyi succeeded in concluding an armistice with Gen- 
eral d'Esperey, which, among other things, fixed a line of demarka- 
tion beyond which no belligerent army was to advance. Despite this 
agreement, the Rumanians and Serbs advanced some distance into 
Hungarian territory while the Czechs occupied Slovakia and the Danube 
district. Through these activities Hungary lost the Banat region, which 
had been her great source of food supply, and her northern coal-mines 
upon which her industrial life depended. By the middle of January 
the hunger of the populace, especially in Budapest, coupled with the 
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seeming inability of the Karolyi Government to solve the menacing 
social and economic problems which beset the country, led to a critical 
situation. Meanwhile Bolshevism was spreading and a Communist 
revolt under the leadership of the extremist Bela Kun broke out with 
such violence that the Government was forced to declare martial law 
and use troops to retake parts of the capital that had fallen under 
control of the rebels. The hand of the Karolyi Government was not 
strengthened by the boundaries established by the Interallied Supreme 
Council between Hungary and her neighbors, Rumania, Serbia and 
Czechoslovakia, and the announced intention of the Allies to subject 
Hungary to military occupation. In March several events precipi- 
tated a crisis. Among these was an order issued by the Paris Con- 
ference directing the Hungarians to withdraw to the Rumanian 
boundary as fixed by the Rumanian Treaty of 1916 and the establish- 
ment of a neutral zone on the Hungarian-Rumanian frontier, 140 
miles long and 40 miles wide, to be occupied by allied troops. This 
decision was rapidly followed by the announcement on March 22 that 
allied troops had occupied the greater part of Hungary for the pur- 
pose of suppressing plundering bands of Bolsheviki. Angered and 
disgusted by the action of the Paris Conference and beset on every 
side by the extremists, Karolyi on March 22 announced the resigna- 
tion of his moderate cabinet and at the same time issued a manifesto 
in which he appealed to the proletariat of the world for justice and 
support. The Budapest Workmen's Council immediately formed a 
radical ministry with Alexander Garbai as President and Bela Kun 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. This Soviet government carried on 
almost continuous warfare with Rumania, Jugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, all three of which sent troops into Hungarian territory. 
On April 2 the Paris Conference sent General Smuts to Budapest 
with power to negotiate a new armistice. In May the Hungarian 
troops won numerous successes especially against the Czechs, but 
following an appeal by President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia to the 
Peace Conference for help, the Allies in an ultimatum on June 9 
threatened to use " extreme measures to constrain Hungary to cease 
hostilities " if it did not refrain from further attacks on the Czech 
forces. The threat was unavailing and the Allies have since openly 
assisted in drawing tighter a military and economic cordon around 
Hungary. In various parts of the country a spirit of counter-revolu- 
tion has been evident during the last three months. 

GERMANY. — The onslaught of the allied armies on the western 
front, the ominous signs that the German populace was tired of war 
and the firm position respecting peace taken by President Wilson, 
coupled with the vacillating policy of Imperial Chancellor von Hert- 
ling, augured ill for the reactionaries. The Chancellor's opposition to 
a policy of democratization and parliamentarization, together with his 
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feeble and rambling speech before the Reichstag on September 25, 
evoked a storm of criticism, and he fell from power on the 29th. 
Vice-Chancellor von Payer followed Hertling into retirement. Von 
Hintze, who tendered his resignation at the same time, had proved 
to be a colorless figure during his term of office. In accepting these 
resignations on September 30 the Kaiser warmly expressed his desire 
for parliamentary reform. Two days later Prince Maximilian of 
Baden, a moderate and an opponent of the Pan-German and military 
party, was named Chancellor and head of a coalition cabinet. Dr. 
W. S. Solf, a moderate and Secretary for the Colonies, succeeded 
Hintze as Imperial Foreign Secretary. Adolf Grober and Matthias 
Erzberger, representatives of the Center or Clerical party, Philipp 
Scheidemann, Majority Socialist leader, as well as Dr. Eduard David 
and Herr Bauer, both Socialists, were also given office. Representa- 
tives of neither the Minority Socialists, who had consistently opposed 
the war, nor the Conservatives or Pan-Germanists, who were furious 
at the idea of democratizing the administration and making peace, 
were included. Although the Chancellor labored consistently for 
peace, by mid-October there was widespread agitation for his retire- 
ment in favor of the Socialist leader Ebert. Rumblings of revolution 
began to be heard from the emboldened Socialists who, like Ebert, 
Scheidemann and others, in addressing the Reichstag openly de- 
manded peace, popular government, and the abdication of the Kaiser; 
these demands, echoing throughout the country, soon bore fruit. On 
October 27 General Ludendorff resigned and on the following day the 
Kaiser signed a decree, published on November 3, accepting the con- 
stitutional reforms demanded by the Reichstag. Almost at once wide- 
spread mutinies occurred on the German fleet and in the German army. 
With secession threatened by many of the states, particularly Bavaria, 
the revolution fast gathered momentum. On November 7 the execu- 
tives of the Majority Socialists laid before the Chancellor demands for 
the relaxation of police control, freedom of assemblage, a larger rep- 
resentation of Socialists in the cabinet and abdication of the Emperor 
and the Crown Prince. In lieu of a satisfactory answer a general 
strike was threatened. On November 8 great popular assemblages at 
which the abdication of the Kaiser was demanded occurred at Munich 
and other centers; and the following day the end came when the Em- 
peror abdicated and took refuge in Holland. Within a week marked 
by political upheaval practically all the sovereigns of the various states 
had abdicated or were deposed, control passing in most cases peace- 
ably into Socialist hands. Prince Maximilian before leaving office 
and with the assent of all the secretaries of state designated Friedrich 
Ebert as Chancellor. In the new Provisional Government legislative 
power was vested in a Soldiers' and Workmen's Council until a con- 
stituent assembly should be summoned and executive power in a 
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cabinet composed of Friedrich Ebert as Prime Minister, Minister of 
the Interior and of Military Affairs; Hugo Haase, Foreign Affairs; 
Philipp Scheidemann, Finance and Colonies; William Dittmann, De- 
mobilization, Transportation, Health and Justice; Otto Landsberg, 
Publicity, Art and Literature; and Richard Barth, Social Policy. These 
six men, styled the " people's commissioners ", represented both the 
Majority and Independent Socialists. The government soon took 
new shape, however, when by decisions of the " Council of National 
Plenipotentiaries" or the "People's Commissioners" a more repre- 
sentative cabinet was named. In it the more important officials were: 
Dr. Solf, Foreign Affairs; Dr. Schiffer, a leader of the National Lib- 
eral party, Treasury; Dr. August Mueller, a Social Democrat, Eco- 
nomics; Dr. Koth, Industry and Demobilization; Emanuel Wurm, 
War Food; Dr. Bauer, Labor; Major-General Scheuch, War; Vice- 
Admiral Mann, Admiralty; Dr. Paul Krause, a National Liberal, Jus- 
tice; and Dr. Ruedelin, Posts. Later Hugo Preuss was named Min- 
ister of the Interior and Matthias Erzberger, who conducted the pre- 
liminaries of peace negotiations in conjunction with the Foreign Office, 
became Minister without portfolio. Even prior to the enlargement of 
the cabinet it became evident that a bitter struggle for control was 
to ensue between the Majority Socialists and the Radical wing of the 
Independent Socialists who, chiefly under the leadership of Karl Lieb- 
knecht, released from prison on October 24, seemed determined to 
establish a permanent dictatorship of the proletariat. To this end the 
radical executive committee of the Berlin Soldiers' and Workmen's 
Council declared in late November that the People's Commissioners 
were merely its agents and, as such, subject to its authority. At the 
same time Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg and other extremists at- 
tempted to embarrass the Government by urging strikes in industrial 
centers, by carrying on active propaganda among the returning sol- 
diers, and even by advocating the immediate overthrow of the Ebert 
regime. A test of strength between the Majority Socialists and the 
Radicals or " Spartacides " came when a national conference of 450 
deputies representing the soldiers' and workmen's councils of all 
the states convened in Berlin on December 16. Here attempts by 
Liebknecht and other extremists to win adherents met with little 
success. The Spartacides continued their attacks on the Ebert gov- 
ernment; strikes were reported in the Silesian and Westphalian coal 
mines, and on December 3 an armed revolt of sailors who sympa- 
thized with Liebknecht resulted in the death of about 100 persons. 
On Christmas day a Spartacus faction seized the offices of the Social- 
ist newspaper Vorwarts. On December 28 at a joint session of the 
People's Commissioners and the central council an adverse attitude 
was taken toward the policy of the Radicals, and the Independents, 
Haase, Barth and Dittmann, retired from the Government, their places 
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being taken by Majority Socialists including Noske. Sporadic efforts 
to drive the Majority Socialists from power and prevent the hold- 
ing of elections for the National Assembly continued during the 
first weeks of the new year. In Berlin and the provinces the Spar- 
tacans tried to intimidate the Government; but with the exception of 
a serious outbreak resulting in a week of violent street fighting, occa- 
sioned by the dismissal on January 5 of Herr Eichborn, radical Chief- 
of-Police of Berlin, their efforts for the most part took the form of 
strikes and local brigandage. The backbone of the Spartacan resist- 
ance was broken for the time being by the sensational death on Jan- 
uary 15 of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, the extremist 
leaders. — Elections for members of the National Assembly, held on 
Sunday, January 19, were for the most part conducted in an orderly 
manner and on a basis of equal and universal franchise, each party 
electing representatives in proportion to the votes cast. The final re- 
turns showed that the Majority Socialists elected 166 delegates 
whereas in the last Reichstag they had chosen only 89; the Christian 
People's party, the reorganized Center or Clerical party, elected 93 
(91 seats in 1917) ; the Democrat party, a combination of the former 
Progressive party (46 seats in 191 7) and National Liberal party (44 
seats in 1917) elected 75 delegates; the German National or Monarchist 
party, a fusion of the Conservative party (45 seats in 1917) and the 
Pan-German party (26 seats in 1917) elected only 34; the Minority 
Socialists (19 seats in 1917) elected 24; various minor parties elected 
a total of 11 delegates. Among the delegates were 34 women. Under 
pressure of the South German states and amidst a storm of pro- 
test from the reactionaries of Prussia the Government designated 
Weimar as the seat of the National Assembly, which convened for 
its first session on February 6. Dr. Eduard David, a Moderate 
Socialist, was elected president of the Assembly and Herr Fehren- 
bach, a Clerical, Haussman, a Democrat, and Dietrich, a Conserva- 
tive, were chosen as vice-presidents. — A provisional constitution em- 
powered the Assembly to adopt a permanent constitution, to enact 
" such national laws as were urgently necessary ", to choose a na- 
tional president by a majority vote, and to create a "committee of 
state " which would have in part the functions of a second chamber. 
It further provided that the territory of the German states should 
not be altered without their consent. In the election of the pro- 
visional president, held February 11, Ebert received 277 out of a total 
of 397 votes; Count von Posadowsky-Wehner, Monarchist, received 
49; and Scheidemann and Erzberger, one vote each. Ebert's first 
official act as President was to ask Scheidemann to form a min- 
istry. In the hope of preserving unity a cabinet of 14 members — 7 
Socialists, 3 Democrats, 3 Centrists and 1 Nationalist — was agreed 
upon. Scheidemann, the new chancellor, selected Dr. August Mueller 
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as Minister of Economics; Bauer, Minister of Labor; Landsberg, 
Minister of National Defense and Justice. Upon Dr. David's resig- 
nation from the presidency of the National Assembly to enter the 
cabinet he was succeeded by Fehrenbach, the Vice-President. Erz- 
berger also entered the Government without portfolio and Count 
von Brockdorff-Rantzau, who had followed Dr. Solf to the Foreign 
Secretaryship upon the latter's resignation in December, retained his 
portfolio. — The Coalition Government had scarcely been constituted 
when the armistice terms were laid before it; its final decision to 
sign after conferences with the party leaders led to the immediate 
resignation of Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, who was opposed to 
acceptance. Upon receiving guarantees from the Government that 
the armistice commission would be more directly under the control 
of the Foreign Office, he consented to retain his office. Dur- 
ing February and March there were various sinister counter- 
revolutionary activities. Moreover, unemployment and constantly in- 
creasing food shortage aided the Spartacan groups in their second 
attempt to set up a proletarian regime. At the same time the re- 
actionaries lost no opportunity to embarrass the government. By 
February 15 serious strikes were spreading with alarming rapidity 
and by the end of February the whole country from Berlin to the 
Rhine was in the grip of strikes, political as well as economic. — 
A smouldering reactionary revolt in Bavaria was fanned into flame 
by the assassination on February 21 of Kurt Eisner, Bavarian 
Premier, by Count Arco Valley, a former officer in the Prussian 
Guard. In Saxony the Spartacans launched a movement to over- 
throw the bourgeois government. In Berlin, terrorist attempts to 
abolish the National Assembly were of daily occurrence and on 
March 2 the government issued an appeal to the nation for support 
and asserted its determination to wage relentless war against terror- 
ist. Early in March a series of events culminated in a crisis, and the 
Independent Socialists did not conceal their intention to overthrow 
the government. — On March 3 a general strike called in Berlin not 
only paralyzed the city but rapidly developed into a radical revolt; 
this spread to Bremen, Leipsic, Zeitz, Hamburg, Konigsberg and 
other cities, and fighting ensued. Alarmed at the situation, the 
government issued a statement to the effect that it was willing to 
compromise with the Soldiers' and Workmen's Council in their de- 
mands and that socialization on broad lines would be immediately 
carried out. These promised concessions were unsatisfactory to 
the Independent Socialists, who pressed a demand for a new min- 
istry composed of Socialists only. The Conservatives and Cen- 
trists were also displeased at what they termed the half-capitula- 
tion of the Government to the radicals. By March 12 the situation 
was much improved. Owing to the vigorous policy of Minister of 
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War Noske the revolt was suppressed and the strike was virtually 
ended by the acceptance of the compromise offer of the Government 
to recognize the councils as factors in the economic life of the nation 
but not as political bodies. Haase in the National Assembly on 
March 28 made a violent attack upon the Minister of War for his 
methods of dealing with revolutionists and strikers. Noske in reply 
declared that radical newspapers and periodicals, especially the Frei- 
keit, were responsible for inciting the acts of pillage, brigandage 
and murder that had been committed in Berlin. Radical propaganda 
coupled with demands for food and for more liberal treatment by the 
Allies resulted in continued unrest and general disturbances through- 
out the entire country during April, May and early June. — Strikes and 
riots occurred at Stettin, Liibeck and Breslau. In the Ruhr basin more 
than 350,000 workers left the mines, demanding a six-hour day and an 
increased wage, liberation of political prisoners and the withdrawal of 
all government troops. Similar conditions prevailed at Essen and 
throughout Westphalia. Formidable efforts were made to establish 
Spartacan governments in Magdeburg, Hamburg, Bremen, Bruns- 
wick, Diisseldorf and other places. — Bavarian antagonism toward 
Prussia and lack of sympathy with the Weimar Government cul- 
minated in the proclamation on April 6 of a Soviet republic in Munich 
and the immediate socialization of all property in the community. The 
new government was short-lived. Premier Hoffman, after attempting 
to expel the extremists, summoned assistance from the national Gov- 
ernment. President Ebert responded on April 21 by sending 30,000 
troops under the command of Noske. The city was soon encircled 
and the Soviet regime collapsed. The period of civil strife cost Bavaria 
many lives besides property damage estimated at $62,500,000. — Mean- 
while attempted revolts in Baden, Brunswick, Dresden and other cen- 
ters were summarily crushed. Riotous demonstrations in Hamburg 
and Bremen were considerably affected by the ultimatum of Director- 
General Hoover of the Interallied Relief Organization, who threatened 
to cut off all food supplies unless order was maintained. — A second 
meeting of the Soldiers', Workmen's and Peasants' Congress convened 
in Berlin on April 7; the delegates comprised 138 Majority Socialists; 
55 Independent Socialists, including Austrian delegates; 12 Demo- 
crats; 3 Peasants' League members; and 3 Communists. Owing to 
the intense rivalry between the Socialist groups little was accom- 
plished. At the same time a general strike in Berlin, settled on April 
19, resulted in the virtual recognition of the strikers' demand for a 
voice in determining engagements, dismissals and promotions of em- 
ployees in all work except executive and directorate positions. On 
May 2 Field-Marshal von Hindenburg tendered his resignation as 
supreme commander of the army, to be effective upon the conclusion 
of peace. Germany played a silent role from the time of the armistice 
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to the time when the draft of the Peace Treaty was handed to the Ger- 
man peace delegation on May 7. Advised by the Allies that it must 
send responsible plenipotentiaries to Versailles, competent to negotiate 
and to speak with authority, the Weimar government finally appointed 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, Foreign Minister; Herr Landsberg, 
Minister of Justice; Dr. Melchoir, General Manager of the Warburg 
Bank; Herr Leinert, President of the Prussian Assembly; Herr Gies- 
berts, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, and Herr Scheucking. These 
delegates were aided by numerous expert advisers, including repre- 
sentatives of industry, finance and labor, and by professional and busi- 
ness men. — The terms of the Peace Treaty aroused a storm of protest 
throughout Germany where all parties united in condemnation of it. 
President Ebert declared that history held " no precedent for such de- 
termination to annihilate a vanquished people ". Frederick Stampfer, 
editor of the Socialist Vorwarts, said the two vanquished parties in 
the war were " the German people and the American idea ", while 
Theodor Wolff, editor of the Liberal Togeblatt, was of the opinion 
that Germany could not sign unless the treaty was materially al- 
tered. Prince Lichnowsky, former German Ambassador to England, 
thought it a peace of violence which would be equivalent to Ger- 
many's annihilation. Erzberger stated that the terms were not only 
unacceptable but impossible of fulfilment; and Professor Hans Del- 
briick vehemently declared, " We will open our gates to Bolshevism 
before we will sign such a peace ". While the Foreign Minister and 
his fellow-delegates were making desperate efforts to induce the con- 
ference to modify the stringent terms of the treaty, serious conflicts 
were occurring in the eastern provinces, particularly in West Prussia 
and Silesia, where the German population seemed determined to re- 
sist Polish occupation. — Further anxiety was caused by an attempt to 
alienate the Rhenish provinces and to establish a Rhine republic. 
This movement culminated in a declaration of independence on June 
1 and the establishment of a provisional government at Wiesbaden 
under the protection of French troops. Unsupported by the over- 
whelming German population the scheme soon collapsed, when Ger- 
man government troops ejected the self-proclaimed republican offi- 
cials from office. — On June 16 the Peace Treaty in its final form was 
handed to the German envoys and the momentous question whether 
it should be signed or not led to the dissolution of party lines and an 
inevitable crisis. This was foreshadowed by the determination of 
Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau not to sign unless radical changes 
were made. In the cabinet Scheidemann, Giesberts, Landberg and 
Dernberg shared the Foreign Minister's opinion, but Erzberger, David 
and Noske favored affirmative action. In the party conferences 75 
majority Socialists were in favor of signing and 30 were opposed; 
only 8 Democrats favored signing and 51 were opposed; 4 Centrists 
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were in favor of unconditional acceptance and 69 of conditional 
acceptance. After learning the result of these test votes and hearing 
the opinions of representatives from the federal states, the Scheide- 
mann Cabinet resigned on June 21, and was succeeded by another 
Coalition Government pledged to the acceptance of the draft treaty. 
The new Cabinet, headed by Dr. Gustave Bauer, Socialist and former 
Minister of Labor, was constituted as follows: Dr. Herman Miiller, 
Majority Socialist leader, Foreign Affairs; Erzberger, Vice-Premier; 
Dr. David, Interior; Herr Wissell, Economics; Herr Schlike, Labor; 
Herr Meyer, Finance; Herr Giesberts, Posts and Telegraphs; Dr. Bell, 
Colonies; Noske, National Defense; and Dr. Robert Schmidt, Food. — 
On June 22, after Dr. Bauer had informed the National Assembly of the 
intention of his cabinet to sign the Peace Treaty, a resolution by Haase 
to the effect that " the National Assembly agrees to the signature of 
the treaty of peace " was passed by a vote of 237 to 138. This action 
was followed by severe condemnation of the Government by the reac- 
tionary press. On July the treaty was ratified by a vote of 208 to 
US, 99 deputies not voting. — The Bauer Government set itself to the 
task of carrying out the treaty stipulations regarding Poland and to 
the problems of economic rehabilitation and stabilization of the fed- 
eral government. 

TURKEY.— For a time the new Sultan, Mohammed VI, retained his 
predecessor's Cabinet with Talaat Bey as Grand Vizier and Enver Pasha 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs. On October 8 these corrupt officials and 
their associates resigned and fled from the country. The Grand Vizier- 
ship was then for a few days held by Izzet Pasha, former Minister of 
War. On October 20 a new cabinet was announced with aged Tewfik 
Pasha as Grand Vizier and Izzet Pasha as Premier. Late in December, 
when the Young Turks, through their political organization known as 
the Committee of Union and Progress, planned to reinstate themselves 
in power, the Sultan dissolved the chamber and a new liberal cabinet 
was formed under the presidency of Prince Sabheddin. Early in March 
another dissolution of the parliament occurred owing to the fact that 
the Entente had refused to deal with its representatives, and, in con- 
sequence, new elections were held and a new cabinet was chosen 
with Damad Pasha as Grand Vizier and Foreign Secretary. All offi- 
cials holding over from the Young Turk regime were ousted from 
office, Turkey again coming under the immediate influence of western 
Europe. The Grand Vivier headed the Ottoman peace delegation, 
the other members being Mustafa Reshid Pasha, ex-Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Izzet Fuad Pasha, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs; 
Reshad Halim Bey, recently appointed Minister to Switzerland; Gha- 
lib Kemali Bey, ex-Minister to Athens and Moscow and president of 
the Capitulation Commission; Reshid Bey, director of political affairs 
and personal representative of the Sultan, and Colonel Edib Bey. On 
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June 29 the delegation was dismissed by the Peace Conference with 
the statement that the case of Turkey would be dealt with later. 

GREECE. — Early in February Stephanos Skouloudis, former Pre- 
mier, together with other members of his cabinet, were arrested, 
charged with treasonable conspiracy with their former royal master, 
Constantine, in attempts to destroy the state. — Premier Venizelos 
was successful in his efforts to liberate Greek Asia Minor and the 
Aegean Islands from alien rule, and active propaganda to this end 
received nation-wide support. On May 14, following the announce- 
ment by the powers that Greece had been made mandatary for 
the city of Smyrna, Greek forces were landed there. Subsequently 
A. Sterghiades was nominated as High Commissioner to this Medi- 
terranean port. In view of a possible plebiscite it appears that Greek 
and British agents had previously endeavored to win the support 
of the native population. Through the action of the Peace Confer- 
ence, where Greece was represented by Premier Venizelos and For- 
eign Minister Politis, Greece gained possession of the Dodecanesian 
Islands which on April 29 voted for union with her. A treaty of amity 
and friendship was concluded with Jugoslavia on April 18. 

BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES. — Albanian patriots were 
hopeful that an independent Albanian state might yet be established. 
That the Albanians were not united is shown by the fact that the 
Peace Conference received petitions from Moslems, Murdites, Korit- 
zans and from Albanians abroad, all of whom were in disagreement as 
to who should control. All groups, moreover, were dissatisfied with 
the frontiers established by the London Conference of 1913. — With the 
collapse of Austria-Hungary the Rumanian people reasserted them- 
selves and ousted the pro-German Marghiloman Ministry. Following 
a short military administration under General Coanda, parliament was 
dissolved on November 25, new elections held and a new ministry 
chosen, headed by the former Premier, Bratiano, leader of the Na- 
tional Liberal party. The program of the new Government included, 
among other political and social reforms, universal suffrage, distribu- 
tion of land to the peasantry by the expropriation of large estates 
and the incorporation within the kingdom of the Rumanian-speaking 
parts of Transylvania, Hungary (Banat), Bukowina and Bessarabia. 
On December 1 the National Assembly of Transylvania voted for 
union with Rumania on the basis of universal manhood suffrage, lib- 
erty of language, religious and civil rights and land and labor re- 
forms; the official Pact of Union was approved by decree of King 
Ferdinand on January 10. During January and February serious dis- 
turbances occurred ending in open revolt against the Government; 
these were attributable to scarcity of food, industrial unrest, a de- 
moralized national treasury and political propaganda. Almost con- 
stant warfare has been carried on with Soviet Russia and Bolshevist 
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Hungary. Activity against the latter has been largely for territorial 
purposes. By royal decree of May 28 all Jews of Rumania were eman- 
cipated and were henceforth to enjoy every right of citizenship. — 
Soon after the surrender of Bulgaria to the Allies, Czar Ferdinand, 
after a reign of thirty-two years, abdicated in favor of his eldest son, 
Boris. Growing unpopularity with his people and fear of revolution 
were the causes of Ferdinand's action. King Boris III prevailed upon 
the Malnioff Ministry to retain office, but popular dissatisfaction with 
the Government and dynasty resulted in the young monarch's abdica- 
tion on November 2 and the dissolution of his Government. A " peas- 
ant government " was at once established under the leadership of M. 
Stambulinsky, head of the Agrarian party, but its authority was dis- 
puted by a " council of regency " which took charge of affairs. Every 
effort is being made to gain Dobrudsha and an outlet to the Medi- 
terranean. — Rumania's peace delegation was headed by General Theo- 
doroff, Foreign Minister, and included Dr. Sakaroff, Minister of Com- 
merce, Industry and Labor; M. Ganeff, Minister of Justice; M. Span- 
boulisky, Minister of Public Works; and M. Saranoff, Minister of 
Finance. Events in Serbia and Montenegro have centered in the crea- 
tion of the new state of Jugoslavia. 

IBERIAN STATES.— Unsettled political and economic conditions 
caused by party dissensions, high cost of living, labor unrest and re- 
publicanism, which rocked Spain in 1917-1918, brought the country to 
the brink of revolution during the years 1918 and 1919. Unable to 
meet the criticism directed against it, the Maura Ministry, which had 
been reorganized on October 8, resigned on November 9. It was 
succeeded by a Liberal ministry formed by Count de Romanones 
which declared itself in favor of a program of democratization and 
the maintenance of order. Within a week a crisis occurred and on 
November 17 a new cabinet was organized under Marquis de Alhu- 
cemas, which in turn fell from power on December 3. Reorganized by 
Count de Romanones, it continued to maintain itself until April. 
During the winter serious outbreaks occurred in various sections of 
the country, particularly in Barcelona, Madrid and Valencia. Bitter 
opposition and obstructionist tactics by deputies opposed to legisla- 
tion favorable to labor led to the suspension of the Cortez on Feb- 
ruary 27. So serious did the situation become that on March 25 all 
Spain was declared under martial law. Confessing its inability to 
tranquilize Barcelona and to fulfil its constitutional obligations re- 
specting the budget, the Romanones Liberal Government gave way 
in May to a coalition ministry headed by the ultra-Conservative, 
Seiior Maura. This Cabinet was unable to win the support of par- 
liament, largely because of the latter's opposition to Seiior La Cierva, 
a notorious reactionary and Minister of Finance. This fact and 
alarming May Day demonstrations led to a crisis. Parliament was 
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dissolved, and new elections, held on June I, resulted in the return 
to the chamber of 233 Conservatives, no Liberals, 12 Reformists, 
16 Republicans, 15 Regionalists (Catalonia), 5 Carlists, and 6 Inde- 
pendents. By many it was thought that the Ministry had been 
materially strengthened, but a bitter attack upon it by the Left on a 
charge of conducting the elections fraudulently led to its fall. The 
situation apparently has not been improved by the formation of a 
Conservative Ministry by Joaquin Sanchez Toca, confidential adviser 
of the King. — Political and social unrest which often took form 
in incipient revolts marked the administration of President Paes of 
Portugal. His action in causing the cabinet to be responsible to 
the executive, together with the enforcement of vigorous policies, 
aroused the violent opposition of the Monarchists, which culminated 
in his assassination on December 14. Admiral Canto y Castro suc- 
ceeded him to the Presidency and the Ministry was reorganized under 
the leadership of Tamajnini Barbosa. A threatening royalist revo- 
lution broke out in January led by the picturesque Henrique de Paiva 
Conceiro, an opponent of republicanism who had previously made 
several attempts to restore monarchial government. The movement, 
discredited by former King Manuel, was finally crushed. On June 28 
a new Ministry was formed with Sefior Cardoso as Premier. Por- 
tugal was represented at the Peace Conference by Egar Moniz, a 
close friend of former President Paes. 

SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS. — The Conservatives of Sweden 
have been considerably alarmed by the threatened spread of Bolshe- 
vism and unrest among certain elements of the Swedish population 
caused by unemployment and the food shortage. That Sweden is 
keenly interested in the final disposition of the Aland Islands is shown 
by its request on May 26 to the Peace Conference that the islanders 
be permitted to decide by plebiscite whether they desire to belong to 
Sweden or to Finland. On May 26 the Swedish parliament granted full 
national suffrage to women; since 1909 women had enjoyed municipal 
suffrage. In June the Swedish Congress of Independent Socialists at 
Stockholm voted (186 to 22) to join the "Third International at 
Moscow" and adopted a resolution favoring Bolshevist principles. — 
The Norwegian Labor parry took similar action on June 10 and, in 
addition, passed a resolution insisting that the Norwegian government 
establish the right of asylum for political refugees. During the year 
the Norwegians have shared the same economic disadvantages as their 
neighbors. All the Scandinavian countries filed with the Peace Con- 
ference large claims for damage to shipping. The Norwegian Cabinet 
headed by Gunnar Knudson, no longer able to control the Storting, 
resigned early in February, the opposition thereby coming into power. 
— As the result of violent criticism from the Left, the Danish Cabinet 
headed by C. T. Zahle resigned on March 1; but after two weeks of 
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fruitless endeavor to form a new ministry it resumed office. The 
Danish Government is opposed to a plebiscite in Schleswig if as a 
result non-Danish peoples should be incorporated in Denmark. By 
federal act of November 30, passed by the parliaments of Denmark 
and Iceland, the Danish Government recognized Iceland as an auton- 
omous state. The King of Denmark is also King of Iceland and the 
latter's foreign affairs are to be administered by the former. 

OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. — Upon the withdrawal of 
the enemy forces, the Belgians formed a new ministry composed of 
six Catholics, three Liberals and four Socialists, including the Social- 
ist leader, Edward Anseele. The program of the new Government 
included universal suffrage, creation of an easier method of constitu- 
tional amendment, reform of the penal code and the establishment 
of a Flemish university. A spirited political contest was waged on the 
suffrage question, the Liberals and Socialists demanding " one man, 
one vote ". Before the war the clergy had four votes and land- 
owners and nobles had as many votes as they had estates. The 13th 
annual conference of the Belgian Labor party was held in Brussels in 
April. It was officially announced on May 17 that the estimated 
damage suffered by Belgium at the hands of Germany amounted to 
$7,600,000,000; of this sum $1,705,700,000 represents the losses suffered 
by Belgian industry both from destruction and from inactivity. A 
bill far-reaching in its import was introduced in the chamber by the 
Government on June 25, by which the management of the railways is 
placed in the hands of a self-governing body to be known as the 
National Belgian Railways Administration. This body will be re- 
sponsible to parliament and its personnel will have the status of civil 
servants. — The political disturbances in Luxemburg resulted last Jan- 
uary in the abdication of Grand Duchess Marie Adelaide in favor of 
her sister, Princess Charlotte Adelgonde. At the same time attempts 
were made to establish a republic. The plebiscite scheduled for May 
4 for the purpose of determining the future form of government and 
to ascertain whether Luxemburg desired economic union with France 
or Belgium was postponed by act of the chamber. — Unemployment, 
food shortage and distress occasioned by the war led to threatened 
revolts in the Netherlands, and it was largely due to the personal 
popularity of Queen Wilhelmina together with the relaxation of the 
blockade following cessation of hostilities and the return of Dutch 
shipping (see supra, p. 70) that a revolution was prevented. Follow- 
ing the elections of July 3, 1918, a Conservative Cabinet was formed 
on August 30 by Jonkheer Ruiys de Beerenbrouck, governor of the 
province of Limburg. In November grave disturbances, often anti- 
monarchial in character, were reported. The Government was further 
embarrassed by the presence of the former German imperial family. 
Severe criticism was directed at the Queen and her entourage by the 
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Socialist leader, Peter J. Troelstra, who openly declared in parliament 
that the time had come for the workers to assume control of the 
government. Another deputy, David Wynkoop, went still further 
and demanded the immediate abdication of the Queen. — Relations be- 
tween Belgium and Holland were strained when the former de- 
manded that Limburg, Zeeland and a part of Staats Vlaanderen be 
surrendered to it. This demand was finally presented to the Peace 
Conference and was refused. — On December n Gustave Ador was 
elected President of Switzerland. In January economic conditions 
were reported to be worse than during the war. 

XII. ASIA AND AFRICA 

CHINA. — Even a declaration of war against the Central Powers did 
not bring to an end the civil strife which had been raging within the 
Republic of China. The restored Manchu Empire had scarcely been 
overturned and republican government reestablished in July, 1917 
(see Record, 1917, p. 77), before the first squadron of the Chinese fleet 
mutinied and joined with the seceded southern provinces of Kang- 
tung, Kangsi, Kweichow, Hunan, and Szechuen, which had set up a 
rival government at Canton under the headship of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. 
From this time on China suffered from the evil effects of civil war. 
The armies of the Canton government at first achieved notable suc- 
cesses but after March, 1918, the tide of battle fluctuated. Sun Yat- 
Sen compelled the provincial governors to obey his orders. He took 
control of the judiciary and prison departments, the Kwongsam rail- 
way and the surplus revenues of the salt gabelle; he also called an 
" Extraordinary Parliament " and formed a cabinet. At last, how- 
ever, worn out by wrangles with his cabinet and military leaders he 
resigned in May, 1918, advising in his letter of resignation that the 
war against the northern forces be continued. Meanwhile the mili- 
tary governors of the neutral provinces, strongly supported by the 
business interests of the country, both north and south, were con- 
stantly urging peace. Such was the state of affairs when parliamen- 
tary elections were held in July, 1918, throughout the Republic, except 
in the rebellious provinces. The new parliament, in which the mili- 
tary party had an overwhelming majority, was formally opened on 
August 11 and in September Hsu Chi-Chang, a former Vice-President, 
was elected President. Inaugurated on October 15, he at once de- 
creed a cessation of hostilities between the northern and southern 
provinces and urged that the energies of the Republic be devoted to 
industrial progress and social reform. This appeal was followed on 
December 2 by a memorandum from ministers of the allied govern- 
ments to President Hsu Chi-Chang, urging immediate reconciliation 
of the warring factions. A similar document was simultaneously 
presented to the officials of the Canton government, with a statement 



